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AIMS OF THE STUDY 


Despite the ebb and flow of controversy concerning the content 
and the structure of the high school curriculum, English remains a 
standard requirement. It is one of the few subjects that all pupils 
expect, and are expected, to take. Parents, legislators, schoolmen, 
and critics of the schools agree on the need for a good foundation 
training in the various language arts spread over three or four of 
the high school years. What precisely this foundation training 
should be is, to be sure, still moot; but curriculum study groups in 
communities throughout the country, stimulated and aided by the 
publications of national and state English teachers associations, 
are bringing to a crystallization ideas to guide in the establishment 
of more effective courses of study. 

The importance of the English program, unlike its specific con- 
tent, is seldom questioned. Although it represents one of the largest 
blocks of required time in most high schools, few critics seek to 
curtail it. Asa result, the number of teachers necessary to care for 
the program now and in the years of expanding enrollment ahead 
is great—greater than that in many other subject matter fields. 
With the renewed emphasis on evaluation of the high school cur- 
riculum from both within and without the teaching profession, 
there has come a heightening of interest in the preparation and 
training of teachers to present that curriculum. Those concerned 
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with the training of teachers of English continue their effort to 
discover what training will best prepare a student to teach English 
effectively. It is a question that has stimulated relatively little 
research over the years, although teachers colleges, colleges of 
education, and departments of English throughout the country 
have constantly sought to keep their programs adjusted to the best 
current thinking. Many representatives of these teacher training 
institutions have published analyses of the programs in their own 
schools with their own recommendations for improvement. Some 
of these analyses have been based upon research among a num- 
ber of such schools. We have statements of what the training of 
English teachers has been in each decade of the present century. 
Good examples of recent trends are found in Alfred H. Grommon’s 
study of the training of English teachers in California? (1947) 
and Dora V. Smith’s exposition of the University of Minnesota’s 
interdepartmental major.? Both of these represent programs which 
have been developed by university faculty groups made up of 
personnel from both English and education departments. Such 
statements of past and present training programs in various schools 
are available, and recommendations for such programs at both 
undergraduate and graduate levels have been made. They represent 
college administrative and -faculty opinion, and the research upon 
which they are based has been done largely among teacher training 
personnel. 

In 1928 Willis B. Coale published the results of his study of 
what English teachers themselves thought their training should 
be.* He gathered by questionnaire the opinions of 253 teachers of 
English in secondary schools. The teachers were selected for their 
success in teaching and represented all sections of the country. As 
a result of his study, he was able to present recommendations for 
an undergraduate program of training. 

In the years since Coale made his study, there has been no ex- 
tensive survey of teachers in the field to discover what experience 
has taught them a training program should include. Occasionally 


1 Alfred H. Grommon, “The Training of Teachers of English for the 
Secondary Schools of California.” Educational Forum, 12: 87-102, Novem- 
ber, 1947. 

2 Dora V. Smith, “The Interdepartmental Major in the Language Arts.” 
Thirty-second Yearbook, the Association for Student Teaching. 1953. 
pp. 147-9. Similar descriptions of the programs at the Universities of Iowa 
and Kansas, as well as Minnesota, can be found in College English, 13: 153-6, 
December, 1951. 

8 Willis B. Coale, The Professional Needs of Teachers of mae New 

York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 
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a local English teachers group has surveyed its members for sug- 
gestions. But. for the most part little has been done to establish 
by research among the teachers themselves what specific training 
will best prepare effective English teachers. There have been 
efforts in many states to determine the number of college credits 
in English which a prospective teacher must present as a pre- 
requisite for teaching certification. Frequently these are merely 
stated as credits in English, 24 semester hours being a common 
minimum, without specific courses or areas of study prescribed. 
In some states, the state departments of education have attempted 
to set down very generally a program of courses in English to be 
followed. And most state departments require a specified number 
of credits in education courses of a general nature. Methods by 
which state requirements have been determined vary, but fre- 
quently these requirements represent the judgment of individuals 
or groups of individuals charged with the responsibility of estab- 
lishing standards. 

The present study was undertaken with a twofold purpose. The 
writers are professionally engaged in the training of new teachers 
of English. In their supervisory work in a large number of schools, 
they have encountered a variety of standards for the selection and 
appointment of teachers of English. And the many student teachers 
who have passed under their supervision have exhibited a con- 
siderable range and variety of preparation. The study attempts to 
find out, first, what specific professional preparation and training 
present teachers of English in Illinois have had, and, second,, what 
preparation experienced teachers of English believe best for pros- 
pective teachers of English. The first aim is completely objective. 
The data acquired merely show what preparation and training are 
at present required to teach English in the public high schools of 
Illinois. Through the data acquired in achieving the second aim, 
it should be possible to set up a program of training for prospective 
English teachers recommended by teachers themselves. 

The study has been made through questionnaires filled out by 
the English teachers in the public secondary schools of Ilinois.* 
Statistically the response to the inquiry has been more than ade- 
quate to justify general conclusions as representing the opinion of 
the teachers of English in the state. In the school year 1952-53, 
there were 2,480 teachers who taught one or more classes of 
English in the 660 high schools of the state. (These figures are 
compiled from the Illinois School Directory, 1952-1953. . The 


* A copy of the questionnaire is available from the authors. 
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figures would vary slightly in the course of the year.) English 
teachers in 165 schools were requested to participate in the study. 
Selection of schools was made in such a way that all sections of the 
state and all sizes of schools would be represented. Completed 
questionnaires were returned by 421 teachers from 132 schools.® 
For the most part teachers were unusually cooperative in filling in © 
the forms precisely and in speaking fully and frankly in their sug- 
gestions for the improvement of preparation. Table I indicates the 


TABLE I 
SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS PARTICIPATING IN THE STUDY 


Gr. I Gr. il Gr. III Gr. IV 
Pupil Enrollment (1-150) (151-500) (501-1000) (1000-++) Total 

No. of High Schools 

iny thes Statescc eee 281 249 53 78 661 
No. of High Schools 

Participating: 2). 46 57 16 13 132 
% of High Schools 

Rarticipatincs ee 16.4% 22.4% 30% 16.6% 20% 
No. of Teachers of - 

English in the State......427 745 308 1003 2483 
No. of Teachers of 
English Participating...... 73 154 86 108 421 
% of Teachers 
PPALicipating..c i t.ce ee 17.1% 20.7% 27.9% 10.7% 16.9% 


numbers and percentages of teachers participating. Schools have 
been divided into four groups by pupil enrollment: Group I—1-150 
pupils; Group II—151-500 pupils; Group I1I—501-1000 pupils; 
and Group IV—1000-++ pupils. It will be seen that nearly 17 per 
cent of all the teachers of English in the state participated. 

_ Of the 421 teachers who returned questionnaires, administra- 
tors named 105 as being generally considered superior teachers in 
their schools and communities. This number is not completely 
representative as some administrators preferred not to make such 
recommendations, but it was hoped that by this means certain of 
the recommendations for improvement of preparation might be 
evaluated. Actually, however, there was no significant difference 
between the recommendations of the superior teachers and those 
of all the teachers. 


5 Names of participating schools and teachers may be obtained from the 
authors. 
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PART I: PREPARATION OF PRESENT TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


The first part of the questionnaire, which sought to determine 
the preparation of present teachers of English, requested purely 
factual data. Teachers were asked to give the following inlonmaicy 
concerning their own training and experience: 


. Degrees 

. Years of teaching (0-5, 5-10, 10-++) 

. Subjects they are now teaching 

. Major and minor fields 

. Semester hours in English (undergraduate and graduate) 
. Specific college courses in English 

. College courses in speech 

. College courses in educational methods 

. Practice teaching experience 

10. In-service training 


OOMNAUAWNH-E 


In the last questions in Part I the teachers were asked to state 
whether or not they felt their preparation for teaching English had 
been adequate. Those who were English minors were asked 
whether or not they felt satisfied with their teaching of English and 
whether or not they wished to continue teaching in the field. A 
summary of the data acquired from the answers to these questions 
appears in the ensuing paragraphs. 

Degrees. All teachers who answered this query (407) have 
degrees. (See Table II.) One has a doctor’s degree, 198 (47 per 
cent) have only the bachelor’s degree, and 208 (49 per cent) have 
both the bachelor’s and master’s degree. In both bachelor’s and 
master’s categories, various degrees are named ; but the Arts degree 
predominates (212, or 52 per cent, of the bachelor’s degrees are 
A.B.’s; 183, or 88 per cent, of the master’s degrees are A.M.’s). 
It is interesting to note that of those holding only the bachelor’s 
degree, two have the degree of Bachelor of Music Education, one 
that of Bachelor of Music, and two that of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

The larger schools have the greater percentage of teachers with 
the master’s degree. Whereas only 36 per cent of the teachers in 
schools with 1-150 pupils have the advanced degree, 66 per cent 
of those in the 501-1000 pupil schools have it. It is perhaps note- 
worthy, however, that in the schools with more than 500 pupils, 
nearly one third of the teachers of English (31 per cent) 
do not have the master’s degree. 

Years of Teaching. The data showing the number of years that 
each English teacher has taught reveal a situation similar to that 
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Tasce IT 
HIGHEST DEGREES HELD 
5 Gr. III Gilg 
+ sey (1150) (181800) ($01:1000) (1000-4) Total 
Total, No. of 
Teachers...... 73 154* 86 108° 3 teh 
I ie Seatac 18 37 14 18 87 (21%) 
Ed. B. or B.S. | 
TEE scene dis 20 39 12 ae 75 (18%) 
Other (B.S., Be p 
BeEAze. © nem : 
Ph.B.,etc.).. 8 15 1 12 . 36 (8%) 


Total Bachelor ae 
degrees.......... 46 (63%) 91(59%) 27 (31%) 34 (31%) 198 (47%) 


MG Agee Pes 20 49 51 63 183 (43%) 
IMS meee 5 7 6 2 . 20 (5%) 
Revs 1 1 3 5 (1%) 
Total Masters 

pdeelers.=: 26 (36%) 57 (37%) 57 (66%) 68 (63%) 208 (49%) 


* One teacher in this group holds the Doctor of Philosophy degree.. 


int the distribution of degrees. (See Table III.) The lairger schools 
have the greater percentage of the more experienced teachers. Of 
the 419 teachers who answered this question, 131 (31 per cent) 
have taught five years or less, 55 (13 per cent) have taught between 
five and ten years, and 233 (56 per cent) have taught ten years or 
more. But in the schools of 1000 pupils or more, 74 per cent of the 
teachers are in the 10-year-plus category. Only 42 per cent of the 
1-150 pupil group have similar length of experience. In the smaller 
schools the number of new teachers is relatively large: 47 per cent 
in the 1-500 group, 43 per cent in the 501-1000 group. In the 
schools of all four groups, the number of teachers with five to ten 
years of experience is small, 55 or 13 per cent. 

Teaching Schedules. The data on subjects now being taught by 
teachers of English have little significance as far as preparation is 


TABLE III 
YEARS OF TEACHING 

Gr. I Gr. IT Gr. III Gr. IV 

(1-150) (151-500) (501-1000) (1000+) Total 
Total No. of 

Teachers........- 73 154 86 108 421 

(oY eat seen. 34 (47%) 66 (43%) 12(14%) 19 (18%) 131 (13%) 
5-10 Years.........- 8 (11%) 24(16%) 14 (16%) 9 (8%) 55 (13%) 


10+ Years.......... 31 (42%)  64(41%) 60(70%) 78(74%) 233 (56%) 
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concerned, but they reveal the pattern in which the classes in 
English occur and suggest the amount of emphasis the teacher is 
able to put on his English teaching. (See Table IV.) Of all 421 
teachers, 67 per cent spend all their teaching time in classes in 
English, speech, or journalism. Nearly all the teachers (97 per 
cent) in the largest schools (1000 pupils or more) teach only 


Tasie IV 
PRESENT TEACHING SCHEDULES 
Gr. I Gr. II Gr. ITI Gr. IV 
(1-150) (151-500) (501-1000) (1000+-) Total 
Rene lish: c2c!:..ccc4 18 (25%) 61(40%) 62(72%) 83(77%) 224 (53%) 
_ English and 
Speechetee = 4(5%) 12 (8%) 7 (8%) 12 (11%) 35 (8%) 
English and 
Journalism......... 0 2 (1%) 7 (8%) 9 (8%) 18 (4%) 
English, Speech, 
and Journalism. 1 (1%) 2 (1%) 0 0 3 (1%) 


English Field........23 (31%) 77 (50%) 76 (88%) 104 (96%) 280 (67%) 


(Summary) 


English and 

Social Studies..11 (15%) 19(12%) 0 Q 30 (7%) 
English and 

Foreign 

Language........... 16 (22%) 32(20%) 5 (6%) 2 (2%) 55 (13%) 
English, Secial 

Studies, and 

Foreign 

Language........... 2 (3%) 4 (3%) 0 0 6 (1%) 


English and one 
other subject.....30 (41%) 42(27%) 10 (12%) 3 (3%) 85 (20%) 


- English and two 


other subjects...16 (22%) 33(21%) 0 1 (1%) 50 (11%) 
English and three 
other subjects... 5 (6%) 2 (1%) 0 0 7 (2%) 


English or these related subjects. In the 501-1000 pupil group, 
88 per cent teach only in the English field. But in the small schools 
the percentage is much lower: 50 per cent in the 151-500 pupil 
group and 31 per cent in the 1-150 pupil group. 

Teachers in the schools with fewer than 500 pupils teach a great 
variety of subjects. Fifty-one teachers (69 per cent) in Group I 
and 77 (50 per cent) in Group II teach in at least two fields. 
Sixteen (22 per cent) in Group I and 33 (21 per cent) in Group II 
teach at least three subjects, and seven of these teachers reported 
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programs of four different subjects. Seventy-three different com- 
binations of subjects were reported. For the most part the sub- 
jects taught are compatible and represent major and minor fields 
of the teachers concerned. English-Social Studies, English-Foreign 
Language, and English-Social Studies-Foreign Language are the 
most frequent combinations, accounting for 29 (40 per cent) of 
the teachers in Group I and 55 (36 per cent) of the teachers in — 
Group II. Ten teachers reported programs including English and — 
Physical Education. Thirty-nine teach English and Latin. There 
is a scattering of programs combining English with mathematics, 
science, or business courses. English-Music and English-Home 
Economics combinations occur, but very rarely. Most unexpected 
of the combinations is a program including English, Latin, and 
Industrial Arts. 

Major and Minor Fields. The data on college major and minor 
fields of present teachers of English offer a complicated picture. 
(See Tables V, VI, and VII.) The terms major and minor, of 
course, have different meanings in different colleges; but there is a 
general understanding that the major field is the one of prime 
emphasis and concentration. Of the 421 teachers, only 221, or 52 
per cent, listed English as their single major. If English-Speech 
and English-Journalism combinations are included, the percentage 
rises to 55. Another 11 per cent of the teachers listed English as 
one of a group of majors. This means that these teachers completed 
the requirements for a major in more than one field. The looseness 
of this concept of the major is indicated by the fact that one teacher 
listed five majors. Accepting the various standards for the major, 
however, 66 per cent (279) of the teachers have majored in English. 

Twenty per cent of the teachers (85) listed English as their 
single minor, and with the inclusion of Speech and Journalism this 
becomes 21 per cent. Another 10 per cent listed English as one of a 
group of minors, indicating that their major college interest was in 
another field and that their minor interests were varied but included 
English. Thus, 31 per cent (132) offered English as a minor. In 
all, 98 per cent of the teachers had fulfilled either major or minor 
requirements in the field. Nine teachers (2 per cent) have neither 
a major nor a minor in English. 

The 142 teachers who do not have a major in English listed 34 
subject fields as majors. Thirty-four teachers have majored in one 
or more of the foreign languages, with Latin most frequently 
named. History and the Social Studies accounted for 48 of the 
majors and Speech for 19. There were no other significant concen- 
trations, a few teachers appearing in each field. The list contained 
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TABLE V 
ENGLISH AS THE MAJOR OR MINOR FIELD 
Gr. I Grit Greer Gr. IV 
(1-150) (151-500) (501-1000) (4000+) Total _ 
English Sole 
iMag OT ee. 27 (37%) 66 (43%) 59 (69%) 69 (64%) 221 (52%) 
English and 
Speech or 
Journalism 
Majors n2.-. 4 (5%) 4 (3%) 2 (2%) 3 (3%) 11 (3%) 


English and 
Other Major. 4 (5%) 17 (11%) 8(9%) 16 (14%) 45 (11%) 
Total 
English 
Majors.......35 (48%) 87 (57%) 69(80%)  88(81%) 279 (66%) 


English Sole 


Minor. 24 (33%) 35 (23%) 10(12%) 16 (15%) 85 (20%) 
English and 

Speech or 

Journalism 

INOTS! ee 0 3 (2%) 2 (2%) 0 5 (1%) 


English and 
Other Minor.10 (14%)  24(15%) 4(5%) 4 (4%) 42 (10%) 
Total 


English ss 
Minors........ 34 (47%) 62(40%) 16(19%) 20(19%) 132 (31%) 
Total Eng- 
lish Majors 
& Minors...69 (95%) 149 (96%) 85 (99%) 108 (100%) 411 (98%) 
Neither Major 
nor Minor in 
in English...... 3 (4%) 5 (3%) 1(1%) 0 9 (2%) 
Tasie VI 
MAJOR FIELDS OF THE 142 TEACHERS WITHOUT A MAJOR 
IN ENGLISH 
eistoryeande Social! Studies ic... sececcccctencneeeeesenctaee -cteccecmenrts~ceecsscscesenecsentezscs> 48 (11%)* 
Foreign Language........-----c.--osscessssscsenseseesscnsseesenteneenneenenenesenesnasenstassensennecene 34 (8%) 
Speeche.....n.---ee-cesecceecconeecenteeneesereeeseeeeneces seeeranecconeeeesescanatenmasconsecameseaetganertnnaees 19 (5%) 
IVES aed mee en ene caer eee BR eer ere hits ce 8 (2%) 
Physical Education.....-....---.2------s--scsecsecseeescoeestcneccececensennneecnnenenneteenneccnseeones 7 (2%) 
IN Taf TASTE ELEC: cece pete he eee ee pec ce ce ae 5 (1%) 
Jes es SpE ES SIGE Tastes oper tree ao ee tene ec osee coos Acree pce ee eee EE 28 (7%) 


* Percentages are based on the total group of 421 teachers. 
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Tas_e VII 


MINOR (AND SECOND MAJOR) FIELDS OF THE 279 
TEACHERS WITH A MAJOR IN ENGLISH 


Ehistorywand: ‘Social Sttdiessscccseseeceese cere eee 152 (36%)* 
Foreign? Wangiia ces. <2 0 ees eee ee ee ee 101 (24%) 
Speeches ree Ao ee ee 32 (8%) 
dice Hote. e: oc ceed ee oe ee es ee 32 (8%) 
NS Ys 01 1h lo a I a RO EON Pe PE ecto 10 (2%) 

LAY Brace) bo Sra 6 (oem eae Mie ee Met MA eeepc ea a oe olin es oh 75 (18%) 


* Percentages are based on the total group of 421 teachers. Many of the teachers 
listed two or more minors. 


practically all subject matter fields, however, including Music (8), 
Physical Education (7), Art (3), and Home Economics (2). Of 
the nine teachers who had neither a major nor a minor in English, 
three majored in Social Studies, two in Chemistry, and two in 
Education. 

All but two per cent of those who lacked an English major, 
listed an English minor. Of the 279 English majors, 152 minored 
(or had a second major) in History or Social Studies and 101 in 
one or more of the foreign languages. Latin and French were 
named most frequently. Thirty-two teachers had minors (or second 
majors) in Speech. Twenty-four other minors were mentioned, 
but only a few teachers listed each. Thus, 200 (47 per cent) of the 
421 English teachers have had either a major or a minor concen- 
tration in History or the Social Studies, 135 (32 per cent) in 
foreign languages, and 51 (13 per cent) in Speech. 

In the smaller schools the percentage of English majors teach- 
ing English classes is smaller than in the larger schools. In the 
1-150 pupil group of schools, 48 per cent of the English teachers 
are English majors; in the 151-500 pupil group, the percentage is 
57; and in Groups III and IV, 80 and 81 per cent respectively of 
the English teachers have majored in English. All groups, how- 
ever, show high percentages of teachers with either a major or a 
minor, although the English major or minor in many instances is 
one of several. The schools of 1000 or more pupils have 100 per 
cent of their English teachers with either the major or the minor 
in English, but the figure for the small schools is close behind— 
95 and 96 per cent. 

Credit Hours in English. A more accurate quantitative gauge 
of the academic preparation than the major and minor is the num- 
ber of semester hours of class work in English. The teachers were 
asked to indicate how many semester hours they had taken in both 
undergraduate and graduate courses in English. Four hundred and 
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two teachers answered this question, indicating that their college 
preparation in English ranged from 12 to 178 semester hours. (See 
Table VIII.) The median preparation was 40.5 hours and the 
mean, 43 hours. Again the two groups of smaller-sized schools 
showed similar characteristics, as do the two groups of larger 
schools. Median hours in Groups I and II are 34; in Groups III 
and IV, 48 and 46 respectively. The corresponding means are 37, 
38, 50, and 50. 


Tas_e VIII 
SEMESTER HOURS OF ENGLISH 
UNDERGRADUATE 
Gr. I Gr. II Gr. III Gr. IV 
(1-150) (151-500) (501-1000) (1000++) Total 
Rati oe Teese ie thd 9-74 10-64 9-75 14-128 9-128 
Median....2.:..-.:....-.. 31.5 28.5 35 35 32 
Micaria ee eh es 32 31 34 37 33 
GRADUATE 
Grav Gr. II Gr. III Gr. IV Total 
No. in group........ 70 148 84 100 402 
No. with Grad. 

Cheditee ts 25 (36%) 62 (42%) 60(71%) 66 (66%) 213 (53%) 
BRAN Oe nate eco: 3-36 2-80 2-60 2-76 2-80 
Median for 

total group......... 0 0 9 10 3 
Median for those 

with grad. 

CEC ites ees 12 12 17 18 16 
Mean for total 

PROUD ences: 5 7 13 14 10 
Mean for those 

with grad. 

Chedite so. 13 17 19 22 18 

TOTAL HOURS 

Gr. I Gr. II Gr. III Gr. IV Total 
TREY See eee 18-100 12-128 12-105 16-178 12-178 
IMiedian:.s= 8.22.1 34 34 48 46 40.5 
INS Wale eee ee 37 38 50 50 43 

TEACHERS WITH PREPARATION BELOW CURRENT RECOMMENDED 
STANDARDS 
Gr. I Gr. II Gr. III Gr. IV Total 


Below 24 hrs.......17 (24%) 38 (26%) 6 (7%) 6 (6%) 67 (17%) 
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The greater amount of preparation among the teachers in the 
larger schools is due mainly to the extra amount of graduate study 
they have done. Undergraduate preparation in English averages 
33 hours for the teachers in all schools, but the mean in each group 
is close to this general average, 32 in the smallest schools, 37 in the 
largest. In graduate work teachers in Group IV schools show an 
average of 14 hours, almost three times as great as the 5-hour 


average of Group I teachers and twice the 7-hour average of 


Group II. These averages are affected by the fact that in the larger 
schools a greater percentage of the teachers have done some 
graduate work in English. In Groups III and IV, 71 per cent and 
66 per cent of the teachers respectively listed graduate English 
credits, whereas in Groups I and II only 36 per cent and 42 per cent 
of the teachers have done graduate work in English. Even among 
the teachers who have done graduate work, however, the aver- 
ages of the larger-sized schools are considerably greater than those 
of the smaller schools, the Group IV average being 22 hours and 
that of Group I, 13 hours. 

The average preparation of all 402 teachers includes 33 hours 
of undergraduate work and 10 hours of graduate work. Fifty-three 
per cent of the teachers have done graduate work in English, aver- 
aging 18 hours. 

The means and the medians are probably the best indications of 
the preparation of the group. Ranges are somewhat fantastic, 12 
hours to 178 hours of total preparation, for instance ; but the unusual 
figures at the upper end are few and affect the averages but slightly. 
It should be noted that only two teachers indicated preparation 
below the present minimum of 16 hours required by the State of 
Illinois for certification to teach English. They each listed 12 hours 
of total preparation. The situation is less satisfactory, however, 
when the recommendation now under consideration by the State 
Department of Public Instruction to go into effect in 1956 is applied. 
This would require 24 hours of preparation. Sixty-seven of the 
teachers, 17 per cent, indicated preparation below this figure. The 
requirement of 30 hours recommended by the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English would find 118 teachers, 29 per cent of all, 
deficient. The smaller schools would be most affected by raising 
the requirement. In Group II schools, for instance, 26 per cent of 
the English teachers have less than 24 hours preparation, and 42 
per cent have less than 30 hours. 

College Courses in English. The teacher of English with aver- 
age preparation has had 43 semester hours of course work in 
English. The pattern for about 30 of those hours is fairly uniform: 
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freshman composition and grammar, surveys of English and 
American literature, types of literature, Shakespeare, and a period 
course. The other work is scattered over some twenty courses in 
linguistics, periods, types, and great men. 

With the exception of one teacher who was exempted from the 
requirement, all 421 teachers had had a course in freshman com- 
position or its equivalent. (See Table IX.) The median in semes- 
ter credit hours is 6 for each size group and for the total group. 
Sixty-nine per cent of all the teachers have taken a course or 
courses in advanced composition with a median 3 semester hours 
of credit. The percentage varies only slightly from group to group, 
66 to 72 per cent, and the median of credit hours is 3 in each group. 
All groups and the total show a median of 9 credit hours for all 
college courses in English composition and grammar. 

Survey courses in English literature have been taken by 93 per 
cent of all the teachers, with a median of 6 hours of credit. The 
survey of American literature is missing more often from the prepa- 
ration of individual teachers. Eighty-six per cent list it, with 4 
hours of credit as the median. 

The composition and survey courses are the only courses listed 
in the preparation of at least two thirds of the teachers. Sixty-four 
per cent have taken courses in Shakespeare (Groups I and III show 
only 58 per cent; Group IV, 77 per cent), but the median of credit 
hours is only 3. Fifty-five per cent have listed courses in types of 
literature; 31 per cent have taken a course in the history of the 
English language (with a median of 3 semester hours) ; and 23 
per cent have done work in modern literature. 

At least fourteen other English courses are listed, but none occur 
in the preparation of more than 20 per cent of the teachers. World 
literature appears in 19 per cent of the lists. Drama is the most 
frequently mentioned type course, but only 13 per cent of the 
teachers have had such a course. Chaucer, Milton, and a Browning- 
Tennyson combination are listed by 16, 13, and 10 per cent 
respectively of the teachers. The median number of semester hours 
for each of these courses is 3. Only 13 teachers out of the total 
group indicated they had taken a course in children’s literature. 

Relatively little difference exists among the groups of schools 
in the percentage of teachers who have taken the basic courses 
(composition, surveys, and types courses). In the specialized 
courses of the major and graduate work, however, the percentages 
for Groups III and IV tend to be greater. 

College Courses in Speech. The English teachers listed rela- 
tively few specific courses in speech, but 302 teachers (78 per cent) 
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indicated that they had some speech training while in college. (See 
Table X.) A fundamental speech course, generally offering 3 or 4 
semester hours of credit, is the only frequently listed course, 
occurring 232 times (55 per cent). Sixty-two, or 19 per cent of 
the teachers, have taken course work in oral interpretation. Courses 
in dramatics and play production, emphasizing acting and directing 
respectively, were taken by 10 per cent of the teachers. All these 
figures include 41 teachers who had either a major or a minor in 
speech. 

Teachers in all the size groups show approximately the same 
percentage of speech preparation, with one exception. In the two 
groups of larger schools approximately one third of the teachers 
have had no formal speech training of any kind; in the group of 
smallest schools, only 16 per cent have had no training. In the four 
groups considered separately, between 49 and 59 per cent of the 
teachers have had the course in speech fundamentals. 

Courses in Educational Methods. Courses in either general or 
special methods, or both, appear in the college preparation of nearly 
all the teachers. (See Table XI.) Only 29 of the 421 (7 per cent) 
indicate that they have had neither. Eighty per cent of the teachers 
listed the course in general high school methods with a median 
credit of 3 semester hours. There is little difference among the 
size groups in this item. Sixty-three per cent of the teachers have 
taken a course or courses in methods of teaching English. The 
median credit is again three hours, but 32 teachers indicate 8 or 
more semester hours in special methods. The teachers in the larger 
schools show higher percentages in special methods study ; 79 per 
cent of Group IV teachers have had such courses, whereas only 60 
per cent of teachers in Group I have had similar work. 

Various other methods or practical education courses appear in 
the listings, but in none of them do as many as 10 per cent of the 
teachers indicate credit. Thirty-eight teachers (9 per cent) have 
taken course work in audio-visual aids, 27 (6 per cent) in curricu- 
lum study, and only 10 (2 per cent) in reading methods. 

Practice Teaching in English. The teachers were asked to indi- 
cate what practice teaching experience they had had in the field 
of English. Of all the teachers, 252, or 60 per cent, indicated they 
had had such experience. (See Table XII.) The great variety of 
responses as to time, credits, and concentration of this practice 
teaching, however, makes it impossible to summarize satisfactorily 
the character of this phase of the background. 

The responses indicate that the term “practice teaching” is very 
liberally and variously interpreted among colleges offering teacher 
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TABLE XII 
PRACTICE TEACHING IN ENGLISH 


Gr. I Gree Gr. IIT Gr. IV 
(1-150) (151-500) (501-1000) (1000+) Total 
Have done Prac- 
tice Teaching 
in English............ 41 (56%) 90(58%) 58 (67%) 63 (58%) 252 (60%) 
No Practice 
Teaching in 
Rongiishie se 24 (33%) 56 (36%) 22 (26%) 31(29%) 133 (31%) 
Nolanswer........-...... 5 (7%) 8 (5%) 6(7%) 12(11%) 32(7%) 


training. Whereas one teacher has satisfied the requirement by 
teaching one class under supervision for two weeks, another has 
taught a whole day’s program for a semester. In between these 
extremes are diverse other arrangements involving combinations of 
observation, teaching, and conferences. 

One hundred and thirty-three teachers (31 per cent) said that 
they had no practice teaching in English, and 32 more (7 per cent) 
did not answer the question. Of those who answered “None,” some 
no doubt had done practice teaching in other fields. Four teachers 
indicated “observation” as their nearest approach to practice 
teaching. 

The percentage of teachers who have done practice teaching is 
about the same in all groups, 56, 58, 67, and 58, respectively. 

In-service Training in English. Teachers listed twelve different 
kinds of in-service training they had experienced. Forty-one per 
cent of the teachers (171), however, either failed to answer this 
question (21 per cent) or said that they had had no such training 
(20 per cent). (See Table XIII.) The percentage of teachers not 
listing in-service training is considerably greater in the groups of 


TABLE XIII 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING IN ENGLISH = 

Gr. I Gr. II Gr. III Gr. IV 

(1-150) (151-500) (501-1000) (1000+-) Total 
Workshops.........----- 16 (22%) 43 (28%) 35 (41%) 42 (39%) 136 (32%) 
Curriculum Study..13 (18%) 32 (21%) 26 (30%) 37 (34%) 108 (26%) 
INCAS tn A eae 13 (18%) 41(27%) 16(19%) 13(12%) 83 (20%) 
INO ANSWET.....-.----<c-- 24 (33%) 32 (21%) 15(17%) 17(16%) 88 (21%) 


Miscellaneous 
Mera ining teers: 29 (40%) 54(35%) 32 (37%) 51 (47%) 166 (39%) 


* This includes Visitation, Institutes, Teachers’ Meetings, Additional Courses, Con- 
ferences, Reading, Experimentation, Self-improvement, Travel, and Supervision by 
Administration. 
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smaller schools, ranging from 51 per cent and 48 per cent in Groups 
I and II to 36 per cent and 28 per cent in Groups III and IV. 

Workshops and curriculum study are the only types of training 
mentioned by more than 10 per cent of the teachers. Thirty-two 
per cent of the teachers (136) have participated in workshops and 
26 per cent (108) in curriculum study. Other types of training 
named by ten or more teachers are teachers’ meetings, conferences, 
institutes, supervision by administrators, and visitation. 

Adequacy of Preparation. All the teachers were asked to state 
whether or not they felt adequately prepared to teach English when 
they finished college. Fifty-seven per cent (239) answered “Yes” ; 
41 per cent (174) answered “No.” (See Table XIV.) The 


TABLE XIV 
SATISFACTION WITH ADEQUACY OF PREPARATION 
(F450) (181500) (501.1000) Go004) Total 
Viet wns Shae 37 (51%) 78(51%) 53 (62%) 71 (66%) 239 (57%) 
Nos 2 pele et by 34 (47%) 73 (47%) 30 (35%) 37 (34%) 174 (41%) 


teachers in the groups of larger schools expressed a greater degree 
of confidence in their preparation than did those in the groups of 
smaller schools. In Group IV, 66 per cent of the teachers expressed 
such confidence, and in Group II, 62 per cent felt adequately pre- 
pared ; in Groups I and II only 51 per cent said that they felt ready 
to teach English when they finished college. 

Attitudes of English Minors Towards Their Teaching of Eng- 
lish. Those teachers who had not majored in English were also 
asked whether or not they felt reasonably satisfied with their work 
in teaching English and whether or not they wanted to teach 
English. The first of these questions was answered by 183 teachers, 
153 or 84 per cent of whom felt satisfied with their work; the other 
30, 16 per cent, were not satisfied. Two hundred and twenty-nine 
teachers answered the second question, 43 of whom said that they 
did not want to continue teaching English. This represents 10 
per cent of all 421 teachers who filled out the questionnaire. 

Summary. In the absence of generally accepted standards of 
preparation, the figures on present training of teachers of English 
in Illinois must speak for themselves and be interpreted and 
evaluated by the individual reader. Certain observations which 
may be helpful can be made, however, and summary of the current 
preparation in certain areas can be made. 
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Apparently all, or nearly all, teachers of English in Illinois at 
the present time have bachelor’s degrees. Just about one half of 
these teachers (49 per cent) have the master’s degree. The degree 
in arts is most prevalent, comprising one half of the bachelor’s 
degrees and nearly nine tenths of the master’s. 

Two thirds of the teachers majored in English in college, al- 
though only one half studied English as a single major field. All 
but two per cent of the teachers have either a major or a minor in 
English. 

The average preparation in English course work of all the 
teachers is 43 semester hours, 33 of which are undergraduate, 10 
graduate. Slightly more than half the teachers (52 per cent) have 
done graduate work in English for an average of 18 semester hours. 

Composition and literature survey courses are found in the 
preparation of at least two thirds of the teachers. No other specific 
courses are so commonly found. 

Slightly more than half the teachers (55 per cent) have taken 
a course in the fundamentals of speech, but nearly four fifths of the 
teachers have taken some course work in speech or dramatics. 

Nearly two thirds of the teachers have taken a course in methods 
of teaching English ; four fifths of them have had a course in general 
high choo! methods. 

Three fifths of the teachers have done practice teaching i in Eng- 
lish. This includes practice teaching of a variety of types and for 
varying lengths of time. . 

Nearly three fifths of the teachers (57 per cent) felt adequately 
prepared to teach English when they began teaching. A tenth of 
the teachers now teaching English do not wish to teach English. 

In a comparison of the preparation of the teachers in the large 
and the small schools, the large schools appear to be in the better 
position. Most notably, a greater percentage of the experienced 
teachers are found in the larger schools. For all schools 56 per cent 
of the teachers have had more than ten years of teaching experi- 
‘ence; in the schools of over 1000 pupils, 74 per cent of the teachers 
are in this category. In the schools with fewer than 150 pupils, only 
42 per cent have ten years of experience. 

In all phases of preparation except speech, the larger schools 
have the advantage. In certain areas—advanced degrees, per- 
centage of English majors, graduate hours in English, English 
methods—the larger schools are much better off. In speech prepa- 
ration the situation is reversed. 

The data on subjects now being taught reveal that of all the 
teachers of English, two thirds (67 per cent) teach only English 
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and related subjects, such as speech and journalism. In the larger 
schools nearly all the teachers teach only English, whereas in the 
smaller schools fewer than half the teachers are so employed. In 
these smaller schools teachers have two, three, or four different 
subjects to teach, although usually the other subjects taught are 
in congenial fields like history or foreign langauge. 

It is worth noting that in the smaller schools where the prepara- 
tion for teaching English is less satisfactory than the larger schools, 
opportunities for in-service training seem to be slighter. In the 
largest schools 72 per cent of the teachers have had some in-service 
training in English; in the smallest schools only 47 per cent have 
had such experience. 


PART II: RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AN 
IMPROVED TRAINING PROGRAM 


The second part of the study has sought recommendations from 
teachers in the field for the improvement of training of teachers of 
English. “In the light of your experience,” the teachers were asked, 
“what training do you consider most valuable in preparing teachers 
of English?” The questionnaire asked for this information in six 
categories : 

Most valuable college courses 

Practice teaching experiences 

In-service teaching experiences 

College minor or minors 

Deficiencies recognized by the teachers themselves 
Other recommendations 


These questions all asked for recommendations to be written in; 
hence, the response was numerically somewhat less than that to the 
first part. Some teachers expressed diffidence in their ability to 
answer certain questions ; others answered none. For the most part, 
however, the response showed a rather surprising interest and 
enthusiasm on the part of the teachers. Over 67 per cent of the 
teachers answered all the questions, and over 88 per cent answered 
four of the six. Many of the answers were exhaustive in their 
discussion of specific recommendations. The recommendations in 
response to each question were numerous, but in them fairly 
definite patterns are discernible. 

In tabulating these responses no attempt was made to compare 
the attitudes of teachers in the four different size groups of schools. 
The responses of the teachers whom administrators recommended 
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as superior were tabulated separately as well as with the total 
group, but their suggestions did not differ sufficiently from those 
of the total group to warrant separate reporting. 

Most Valuable Courses. In response to the question, “What 
college courses are most valuable for prospective teachers of Eng- 
lish?” the teachers listed courses in a recommended order of 
importance and included courses for any area of study. All but 
twelve of the 421 teachers answered this question although a few 
questioned the significance of the order in which they arranged 
the suggested courses. The teachers felt that all the courses they 
listed should be taken by the student planning to teach English. 

In all, 99 different college courses were recommended, but only 
17 were named by more than fifty. (See Table XV.) Courses 
named were weighted according to their position in recommended 
order of importance to achieve an order representative of the group. 
This list includes, in the order recommended, (1) Basic Composi- 
tion, (2) Survey of English Literature, (3) Survey of American 
Literature, (4) Fundamentals of Speech, (5) Methods of Teach- 
ing English, (6) History, (7) Psychology, (8) General High 
School Methods, (9) Shakespeare, (10) Student Teaching, (11) 
World Literature, (12) Advanced Composition, (13) a Modern 
Language, (14) Poetry Appreciation, (15) History of the English 
Language, (16) Remedial Reading, (17) English Drama, and 
(18) Journalism. All but History of the English Language are 
among the 17 courses named by more than fifty teachers, and the 
order is approximately the same. It should be noted that some of 
the items listed are broad fields rather than specific courses. “His- 
tory” appeared on the lists most frequently without qualification, 
but the classification here includes also specific history courses, 
such as English History or American History. A special count 
was made of History of Civilization ; but only seven teachers recom- 
mended it, and it is 47th on the weighted list. “Modern Language,” 
also, appeared both as a general title and in specific languages. A 
separate listing for “Latin or Greek” was made: 35 teachers listed 
them and they are 25th on the weighted list. “Psychology” most 
often was unqualified, but in the listing it includes Educational and 
Adolescent Psychology. “Grammar” appears with “Basic Com- 
position.” 

“Survey of English Literature” was the most frequently named 
course, appearing on 331 of the lists; it was followed in the fre- 
quency list by “Survey of American Literature.” “Basic Composi- 
tion” was named by 309 teachers. Many teachers apparently took 
the Freshman Composition course for granted; many listed only 
the Advanced Composition (15 teachers named it first). 
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TABLE XV 


MOST VALUABLE COURSES 
(409 responses ) 


Weighted Weighted Frequency 
Course Rank* Score Rank Frequency 
Composition and Grammac........... 1 5023 3 309 
Hnelish iterates meee 2, 4031 1 So)! 
Ammericany Literatures. 8. cree 3 3904 Z 320 
SPeeChi come nee ee ee nee ea 4 2327 4 229 
Bietisin Methodssess 2) eee 5 1355 7 120 
History mt a ee ee 6 1279 5 148 
Psycholosyac 2 ee eS 7 1262 6 134 
General High School Methods..... 8 921 9 89 
Shakespeates= see. 37 eer 9 894 8 98 
Student Reaching 2 ncn erceee 10 865 11 77 
WrorldMiteratures: tn 11 766 10 78 
Advanced Composition..............----.. 12 747 13 64 
Foreign Language (Modern)....... 13 615 12 73 
OCU sete ees ep Mie 14 525 14 56 
History of English Language........ 15 519 17 48 
Remedial Reading? seen: 16 424 16 43 
Remedial’ Instruction! 2.5. 16 87 16 8 
Drama. sateen =. Beare tn 213, 17 442 15 53 
Wournalistik 22 Son come eae 18 427 5 53 
iby pes on latecatuie se ee 19 421 20 42 
AD atrial Come er ee ee eee 20 405 18 46 
eibranyaSciemces: =e ae 21 358 19 45 - 
NSYGLS) (0) (0) =| Sate et mew tee enc 22 338 20 42 
INGVelicet) Sih nae eee aes © 23 335 22 35 
Contemporary Literature............... 24 310 23 34 
QHatinion Greeks = 7 oe ee 25 279 Ly 35 
Oral Interpretation... 26 259 24 28 
Philosophyiss 22 eee 27 257 23 34 
Musici (2 sar tore ae ee ee 28 249 23 34 
Curriculum Development............... 29 210 2a 21 
Tests and Measurements................. 30 182 26 ae 
eG ae Aiea Ge Mag es ahi nid 31 168 21 38 
SClENCC eee ee tere tue ee tee PR es 32 158 25 25 
Wistial DAT See tae meee 32 158 Zi 21 
IEC riticisin.a 22 eae ee 33 151 28 16 
Gudance= sia) 50 pert ee ene 34 139 28 16 
WD chatem sana. 2 eee ee ee: 34 139 28 16 
Short otOnvec. een eee 35 122 28 16 
Reading Methods... 36 105 31 12 
CIDER (eC ba ae en See tn a te Mot Si 101 30 14 
Semiatiti sees oso... en 38 97 33 10 
oliticalescience. <7... se 39 96 29 15 
Tete tots Ndolescents:... ee. ee 40 89 34 9 
Biblical Witerature:. eee 41 84 32 ili! 
GEGarap My eek es ee ee 42 82 30 10 


ESCOnGMICS is sete se 43 79 33 .10 
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TasBLtE XV (Concluded) 


Weighted Weighted Frequency 
Course Rank* core Rank Frequency 
Mental tly cienees soos 44 78 34 9 
ROMAN ELCISTN cet s oes crete 45 77 34 9 
IBireatiVves WTItIN Gs ce -c.coecennce tose 46 69 36 6 
History of Civilization......0.00.......... 47 64 35 7 
Glassical Mytholog ya. 2. ccccsts.cecc2esc 48 54 OY 5 
ixtra-class) Activities... 49 41 37 5 
(Chet Ss reo hor ce 50 34 38 4 
“Nees ER ee ee 51 28 38 4 
Tui Gi oy Giga a Ne as _ a le Saree Rene 52 25 39 3 


* Teachers listed up to 14 courses each. The first course named was given a weight 
of 14; the second, 13; the third, 12; and so on. 


As an expression of teachers with considerable training and 
experience in the teaching of English, the courses listed and their 
order presumably represent what teachers feel they need most to 
be well prepared. Several of the courses high in the list are what 
would normally be expected. Others might be less expected and 
accordingly merit special attention. It is noteworthy that among 
the 17 courses named by fifty or more teachers, five are Education 
courses. Four of these are high on the list, within the first ten; and 
all but one are practical courses. More than a fourth of the teachers 
listed a course in Methods of Teaching English, 72 of them ranking 
it in first, second, or third place. Student Teaching was also ranked 
high by those who included this among the most valuable college 
courses. Certain Education courses do not appear on any of the 
lists. Whereas the practical courses—methods, remedial reading, 
visual aids—were named by many teachers and given high ranking, 
traditional courses of a theoretical nature—history of education, 
philosophy of education, principles of secondary education, Ameri- 
can public school education—failed of mention. 


In the subject matter field, apart from the expected stress on 
composition and survey courses, the emphasis placed on a course 
in speech fundamentals stands out. Over half the teachers (229— 
56 per cent) listed speech and ranked it a high fourth in importance. 
A great many specialized English courses appeared in the lists, 
several teachers writing “Specialized English Course” in lieu of 
specific titles ; but only “Shakespeare” ranked high. 

Relatively few teachers listed courses from the scientific or 
cultural fields. Science courses, either general or specific, received 
the recommendation of only 25 teachers. Art and Music appeared 
on 38 and 34 lists respectively, and Philosophy on 34. 
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The recommendations of the teachers as to most valuable college 


courses for prospective teachers of English might be summarized as. 


follows: 


i: 


7h, 


10. 


U0 


Composition and grammar courses, basic and advanced, are 
of prime importance. 

Basic survey courses in English and American literature 
are essential. A course in world literature is highly de- 
sirable. 


. All teachers should have a course in speech fundamentals. 
. Acourse in methods of teaching English or, at least, general 


high school methods is the most important course outside 
the field of language arts. The specialized course is pre- 
ferred. A course in remedial reading methods is also 
recommended. 


. In other subject matter areas, courses in history and the 


social sciences are the most valuable. 


. All teachers need a course in psychology. 
. In addition to the survey courses, the college program 


should include a number of specialized English courses. 
Shakespeare is the most valuable; but the program might 
well include (in the order named) courses in poetry 
appreciation, history of the language, English drama, types 
of literature, and various eras and great men. 


. Student teaching in English classes is highly desirable. 
. A course in a foreign language (preferably modern, but 


Latin or Greek will do) is of greater importance than work 
in any of the outside fields except history. 
Courses in dramatics (including acting and play produc- 
tion) and journalism are well worth while. 


Science, philosophy, and fine arts courses should be in- 
cluded to round out the college program, but no one course 
in these fields is essential. 


Recommended Practice Teaching. Although considered out- 
side the requested list in Item I by many of the teachers, Student 
Teaching ranked high among the most valuable college courses. 
Eighty-nine per cent (374) of the teachers answered the second 
question, “What practice teaching is desirable? (Describe what 
you consider an adequate program.)” Of those who did not 
answer, some disqualified themselves on the ground that, haying 
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had no practice teaching experience themselves, they had no basis 
for an opinion. Four teachers simply answered, “None.” 

Since the answers were unguided, the recommendations were 
varied. The great variety in the suggestions reveals the apparently 
wide range of present practice teaching programs. Many of the 
suggestions imply that teachers, looking over present programs 
with which they are familiar, feel that a greater degree of standardi- 
zation is desirable. The recommendations isolate a very few 
characteristics of many present programs which the teachers feel 
should be changed. 

Most of the 190 teachers who suggested a length of time to be 
spent in practice teaching qualified their suggestion with the words 
“at least”; but the times suggested ranged from two weeks to two 
years. (See Table XVI.) Only four teachers, however, recom- 


TABLE XVI 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PRACTICE TEACHING 
(374 responses) 


Frequency of 
mention 


Minimum Time 


PWORtOALITEEG WEEK Smee etn acta ae eee ee A ee 4 (1%) 
SHES GSS ieee ries a earn en ree eevee oe delet ten a Be 27 (7%) 
OURS CURIOS eee ree Se Soba Ve Ne 2 booed Nes 38 (10%) 
W@reRsennest creme ets eee ie. oe. cu Sais SO RE oe se 72 (19%) 
(CNG SUSE Te eb a altel ed Cel nis Big ae eat ie ce ree, foe ee 49 (13%) 
Much varied practical experience in an average high school.............. 142 (38%) 
"STAD ASUS TARE V A ODN VS a aN OD ne Be MI AN var os oy 79 (21%) 
roi varGural tied eSUperVviSOL Sse en.cceat0--ecseeatecatsccrnsee sseceenessocetes fensuecgeacweres 76 (20%) 
Training to include both observation and teaching..............202..2.10-+ 62 (16%) 
Practice teachine= in all phases of Himglich seco. cece: cecectee-cteoceeseseeeee 56 (15%) 
Practice teaching in Off-catnpus) SCHON 2s... .cccqecreececceecnee saccsereeacteeseomee 45 (12%) 
Practice teaching in classes at various levels................2..22-:s:e0e0e-e--+ 39 (10%) 
Practice in supervising extra-class activities..........--..-...--c.----cscseeseees-se-- 18 (5%) 


mended the two-week period, and only one the two-year period. 
The other recommendations were for six weeks—27 ; one quarter— 
38; one semester—72; and one year—49. Some of the teachers 
who recommended one year of practice teaching stipulated that half 
of the time should be spent in observation of skilled teachers. 
Approximately two thirds (65 per cent) of the teachers who sug- 
gested a length of time recommended at least one semester of prac- 


tice teaching. 
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As to the nature of the practice teaching, the teachers were 
definite and emphatic. Most importantly, according to 142 of them, 
the program should provide much varied practical experience in 
an average high school. The assignment should be as much like 
an actual professional teaching assignment as possible, 79 of the 
teachers recommending full-time teaching each day. Moreover, 
the program should provide practice teaching in all phases of the 
English program—grammar, composition, literature, and English 
extra-class activities—as well as at various grade levels. Student 
teachers should teach freshmen as well as seniors, and they should 
work with the whole English program within a grade. 

Sixty-two of the teachers recommended that the program in- 
clude observation of skilled teachers as well as actual teaching. 
But the recommendations stress, in a tone plainly critical of present 
practices, the need for the actual teaching. The teachers insist that 
the student teacher be allowed to teach, that he be given authority 
and responsibility for classroom management, that he be left alone 
with his pupils for part of his training period, that he be given a 
chance to plan his own teaching units, and that he be allowed to 
show initiative and try out his own ideas as well as those of his 
supervisor. 

The need for carefully~ selected supervisors is also stressed. 
Seventy-six of the teachers specify that the practice teaching should 
be done under the supervision of competent supervisors, “experi- 
enced and highly qualified.” Student teachers should have an 
opportunity for frequent conferences with their critic teachers to 
talk over problems and methods. 

Forty-five of the teachers specified that student teaching should 
not be done in a campus laboratory school. They asserted that 
such schools presented ideal conditions and lacked the real situation 
and dearth of special aids prevalent in many public schools. Some 
teachers recommended observation and initial teaching in the 
laboratory school followed by a period of practice teaching in an 
off-campus school. Nearly a hundred additional teachers recom- 
mended the “real” teaching situation in an “average” school, though 
they did not specify the off-campus school. 

The following extracts represent the most frequently expressed 
recommendations in the teachers’ own words: 


The practice teaching should be as nearly like a real situation as 
possible with good supervision from a skilled teacher. . .. To get the 
“feel” of teaching the student teacher needs to work with students and 
know them. .. . Student teachers should be, occasionally, left alone and 
in charge of teaching a class. 


. 
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A good critic teacher who knows how to teach and how to teach 
teachers to teach is the first requisite. 

A critic teacher who permits the student to plan, carry out and then 
evaluate a unit of work with a class of students without apparent 
interference. 

A twelve-week program in which the student teacher lives in the 
community and is a real part of the school in extra-curricular activities 
as well as in the regular teaching program. 

Practice teaching should be made as much like teaching as possible— 
plans, papers, extra-curricular activities, a full day of classes, etc. 

Six or seven weeks spent in a high school far from home and school, 
tackling a full teaching program almost from the beginning would give 
adequate preparation. 

It is my opinion that this type of school [‘‘college training school’”] 
does not provide the prospective teacher with a real situation. Off- 
campus student teaching seems to be much more desirable. 

I believe that teaching in a normal classroom, under the supervision 
of an experienced and competent teacher is desirable after the student 
teacher has had the preliminary education and methods courses. The 
opportunity should be given him to try new methods... . 

A training program which might be adequate would include class- 
room teaching, extra-curricular experiences, use of audio-visual aids, 
and practice in interpretation of major intelligence and aptitude tests. 

The practice teaching program should more nearly approximate an 
actual teaching situation. A student teacher should be given training 
and advice in extra-curriculars. A student teacher should be given free 
rein in the matter of discipline. I feel that most student teachers are 
inhibited by their critic teacher. 

I feel that each student should have practice teaching experience at 
several grade levels, under different supervisors. If possible one experi- 
ence should be in a lab school where the student would see new methods 
in practice—another should be in a regular school set-up so the student 
could see what problems he will face. An internship, of course, would 
be ideal. 


The recommendations for an adequate practice teaching pro- 
gram for prospective teachers of English might be summarized as 
follows: 


1. A period of practice teaching in English of at least one 
semester is highly desirable. 

2. The most effective program would require the practice 
teacher to do full-time teaching. 

3. The practice teaching should be done, at least in part, in an 
average public high school. 

4, Practice teaching should include much varied practical 
experience. 

5. Practice teaching should be done under experienced and 
highly qualified supervisors. 
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. The practice teacher should have experience teaching all 


phases of English and classes at various levels. 


. The practice teaching program should include work in such 


related activities as the school library, dramatics, the school 
newspaper, and the yearbook. 


. Observation of skillful teaching by several teachers should 


precede actual teaching. 


. The practice teacher should be given responsibility for 


planning his own lessons, teaching on his own, managing 
the classroom, and maintaining discipline. 


The College Minor. Nearly every teacher (412 or 98 per cent) 
answered the question, “What college minor or minors would you 


recommend for majors in English who plan to teach?’ Most of the 


teachers named more than one field, and 31 fields were named in 
all. (See Table XVII.) There was a strong consensus, however, 
in favor of Social Studies and Speech as the most desirable minor 
fields. History or Social Studies were recommended by 70 per cent 
of the teachers; 43 per cent recommended History, 27 per cent 


Social Studies. Speech appeared as a recommended minor on 48 


Tas_e XVII 


RECOMMENDED COLLEGE MINOR* 
(412 responses) 


Frequency of mention 


Cs) ee eae ee 199 (48%) 
1 ASS 0 ea eae arte SR oo ee ee ate 177 (43%) 
Modern Ean cuage sn .to so recrte rere 166 (40%) 
OCial (Studies 5 0 ka eats cease ces oe ee eee ae 111 (27%) 
Potirnalismet es S25 er ke 2 eee ee ante ee 47 (11%) 
| Br 8) saphena pane elec em etiee AO Ne Se Ateti Tee oe ks 41 (10%) 
MEI DAT Ye SCION CG. tee sis toca en se ee a ee cee 40 (10%) 
Dramatic. Ants cokes Oe oc Betts en ee 37 (9%) 
PSYC Ol Og y. oes c tras erences rere ee ee 34 (8%) 
Abtivee 2 akc eat en ee 33 (8%) 
GU Cations Sc28 5 8s cee 2 ies, see Delo ce ae 24 (6%) 
ET eee ea ee ee eer eee hr ee 22 (5%) 
EELS Cp AY saeco renee sect naesane ce ocho eacioh on 12 (3%) 
Geography Scene EE RE OL Es ee a ee mee 11 (2.6%) 
Science ese ncsleln es teueet eas aeUputaw-as Pace ope ae eee ae a a 11 (2.6%) 
OCIOIORY  -corenscosuntsencl vonsreiuiic-s aati cate sate sen oe ee 10 (2.4%) 
RemedialeReading te eee ntna ee een ns eae 8 (2%) 
Gai ECO 25, 2 ooo vscdar et creas oe ee 6 (2%) 
Political Science: 2.x. 5..e ck ae eee SiGe), 
NEQUE AICS Sno. osc ecthceyavenractee ios eae ee 4 (1.2%) 


*Many teachers listed more than one field as suitable for minor concentration. ' 
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per cent of the questionnaires. The modern language field was 
named by 40 per cent of the teachers, although no one language 
was listed by as many as 10 per cent. French appeared on 33 lists. 
Journalism, listed by 47, or 11 per cent, of the teachers, was fourth 
in frequency of mention, but far below the first three fields. Latin 
and Library Science were each named by about 10 per cent of the 
teachers (41 and 40 respectively). 

Among the less frequently mentioned fields, Dramatics or Play 
Production appeared on 37 questionnaires (9 per cent), Psychology 
on 34 (8 per cent), Art on 33 (8 per cent), Education on 24 (6 per 
cent), Music on 22 (5 per cent). Mathematics and the sciences 
were mentioned by very few teachers. Science was named by 11 
teachers (2.6 per cent), Mathematics by only 4 (1 per cent). 

Few teachers commented in answering this question. The fol- 
lowing excerpts are typical of those that appeared : 

Teachers should not teach “minor subjects”; hence their other 
courses in college should be chosen to support their personalities. 
In my experience I have found an English teacher is expected to be 

a walking encyclopedia and dictionary, a penmanship teacher, and a 

spelling teacher; he must be prepared for guidance; he must be a 

psychologist, a sociologist, a visual-education expert, and a play director ; 


he must know how to put out a newspaper or a yearbook; and he must 
be prepared to render service to the community faithfully and unselfishly. 


(1) Every kind of history 
(2) Psychology, geography, language, philosophy. 
(Almost no methods courses) 
The recommendations as to most desirable college minors for 
English majors preparing to teach might be summarized as follows: 


1. The fields of History and Social Studies provide the best 
areas of minor concentration. 


2. Speech is extremely valuable as a minor field. 

3. A modern language serves well as a minor. 

4. A minor concentration in Education is not especially de- 
sirable. 


5. Mathematics and the sciences have little to offer as minor 
fields. 


Deficiencies in Preparation. Eighty-eight per cent (373) of the 
teachers answered the question, “What serious deficiencies in your 
own preparation have you recognized since you have begun teach- 
ing English?” Fifty-three different deficiencies were listed, but 
only five appeared on more than ten per cent of the questionnaires. 

A total of 221 teachers (59 per cent of all who answered) listed 
as a deficiency some phase of method or technique of teaching 
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English. (See Table XVIII.) Eighty of these (22 per cent) 
stated the deficiency in general terms: “Practical and varied 
methods” or “How to motivate.” Others had experienced specific 
weaknesses: “How to teach composition” (24), “How to teach 
poetry” (6), “How to teach literature” (11), “How to teach gram- 
mar” (12), “How to teach remedial reading” (39), and “How to 
care for individual differences” (20). Eight teachers said they 


lacked training in how to teach large classes in real public schools. — 


Twelve felt their training had neglected to give them an adequate 
knowledge of teaching aids and materials, including textbooks and 
audio-visual materials for high school use. Nine did not know how 
to plan a varied course of work for a year’s program. 

The second most frequently mentioned deficiency was “inade- 
quate training in literature,” named by 88 (22 per cent) of the 
teachers. Forty-seven (13 per cent of all who answered) of the 


TasLe XVIII 


DEFICIENCIES IN PREPARATION 
(373 responses ) 


Frequency of mention 


Practical and varied methods of teaching English........ 221 (59%) 
General motivation and technique... 80 (20%) 
How to teach remedial reading................seceeeee-e: 39 (10%) 
How, to. teach compositions. =e ee ee 24 (6%) 
How to care for individual differences..................---- 20 (5%) 
Howato.teacht cranamaie sec ot ee 12 (3%) 
Information about aids and materials... 12 (3%) 
Howto teachwitteratirel: 2a tree eee 11 (3%) 
Practice in planning a varied course...................0..--- 9 (2%) 
Training to teach large classes in a real public 
SCHOOU Soo eos cock eceet ek cate steer ee 8 (2%) 
How-torteach poctiyecce ee eee 6 (1.6%) 
Backeround <iny Ateratig ec... st cst ae 82 (22%) 
Ietterature- int general. eae oe eee 47 (13%) 
American literatune::srecc- eee eee eee. eee 19 (5%) 
Modem literatut elec. eee seer ee ee 10 (3%) 
World, ikeratute: -s0h4 a hee een ee eee 3 (1%) 
Nak ES POA rota ou. cca cca eee eee 3 (1%) 
Sound training in grammar and composition............-.....-- 79 (21%) 
Speech: training 2/60. nail a oro ee 71 (19%) 
Training for extra-class: activities. ie tenee ee 47 (13%) 
day productions .x.cccesn toh Beene ee ee en 21 (6%) 
Souiprial Stir 2 oe ato ce ae ee eel ae 21 (6%) 
1B) 1 0) See MMR RIN, Ah ceRe eich etic Sa LL 5 (1%) 
Insufiicient practice ‘teaching....030...5 000 eee 25 (7%) 


Too much theory in education Courses........-:c:-csesccees--- 15 (4%) 
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teachers in this latter group lacked an adequate general background 
in literature ; the other 35 had specific deficiencies : American litera- 
ture (19), modern literature (10), world literature (3), and 
Shakespeare (3). In third place was “sound training in grammar 
and composition,” which appeared on 79 (21 per cent) of the 
questionnaires. Seventy-one (19 per cent) of the teachers listed a 
deficiency in speech training. Training for extra-class activities 
appeared as a deficiency on the lists of 47 (13 per cent) of the 
teachers, 21 of whom said they lacked adequate training for play 
production, 21 for sponsoring school publications, and 5 for debate 
coaching. 

Two other items appeared enough times to warrant attention. 
Twenty-five teachers (7 per cent) said that their training did not 
include sufficient practice teaching. Fifteen (4 per cent) com- 
mented that there had been too much theory in their education 
courses. 

The following quotations are typical of the answers in which 
the teachers specified the deficiencies in their own training: 


I learned “about” literature, but not how to teach it to high school 
students. The same is true of actual theme writing. In a teacher training 
course, actual high school materials and situations should be used as a 
basis for study rather than the college students’ own productions. 

I would have liked more courses in the teaching of writing. I should 
have taken courses in speech. That should be a requirement of all 
students who plan to teach English. 

Too much concentration on literature and not enough on grammar, 
composition, and other more practical work. 

Too much theoretical emphasis; not enough practical, down-to-earth 
guidance.in education courses on classroom problems. 

Complete lack of knowledge of how to organize a unit; inefficiency 
in explanatory lectures; inability to motivate. 

I feel a definite lack in knowing how to present English and Ameri- 
can literature in an effective manner to high school students. We study 
the material in college, but are never told how to present it. 

Deficiency in composition courses. I would emphasize the real need 
for thorough study of the field of English with less emphasis on courses 
in Education. 

I was not prepared for the attitude of the present-day students 
toward school. I do not have a sound basis for teaching poetry. No- 
where in my English classes did I learn anything about poetry or how 
to teach it. 

Lack of speech training, good grammar review, linguistics, knowl- 
edge of journalism fundamentals, library science (training in units for 
classroom study). 

More speech would have been desirable; more specific, practical 
“know-how,” also an audio-visual aids course. 

~ Inadequate preparation for teaching rules of grammar. No prepara- 
tion on how to cope with anything other than an “ideal” situation. 
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Theory with small groups seems very difficult with large classes. 
Sessions at University High School are all very well with small groups 
but present a different problem in public schools with badly equipped 
rooms and few textbooks. 

Too few hours in speech training. I had to struggle hard to over- 
come a dislike for all theoretical education courses though I enjoyed 
practice teaching very much. 

Definite courses in speech instead of some required courses in 
education. 


Not enough preparation in using the tools of communication— 


actual writing experiences. Lack of journalism courses. More speech 
courses. 

I feel I need more training in audio-visual aids and remedial reading. 
I feel, too, that I know too little about the needs of each student and how 
to approach each. 

I have not had grammar as such since high school and am often con- 
fused on such things as plurals and verb forms. 

I should have liked more methods courses with a variety of tech- 
niques presented on a problem basis. 

Should have had more specific training in methods of individualizing 
instruction. 

How to deal adequately with individual differences in setting up 
assignments, requirements, etc. Also, I felt a lack of training in speech 
work. 

I have found it difficult to evaluate the student’s work. I can’t decide 
whether they are working up to capacity normal for their age level. I 
also find difficulty in gearing work to include levels from slow to good 
students in the same class. 


In summarizing the statements by the teachers regarding de- 


ficiencies in their own preparation, the following conclusions seem 


pertinent: 


1. Over half of the teachers now teaching English feel that they 
began their teaching with an inadequate training in methods 
of teaching. They feel that this is the most serious weakness 
in their background. 


2. The teachers believe that the methods program should in- 


clude practical training in how to teach the various phases of 
English, how to motivate, how to plan work, how to handle 
large classes in ordinary schools, and how to care for indi- 
vidual differences. 


3. Teachers feel that their training should provide them with 


information about teaching aids and materials, including 
textbooks. 


4. Slightly more than a fifth of the teachers feel that they 


entered teaching lacking a sound training in grammar and 
composition. 
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5. Slightly more than a fifth of the teachers feel that they began 
teaching inadequately prepared in one or more phases of 
literary background. 


6. Nearly a fifth of the teachers felt handicapped by a lack of 
adequate speech training when they began teaching. 


7. A number of teachers felt inadequately prepared to cope with 
extra-class activities which were placed under their super- 
vision when they began teaching. 


Recommended In-service Training. Seventy-six per cent of the 
teachers (322) answered the question, “What in-service training 
should the teacher of English receive?” Six of these answered, 
“None,” or questioned the value of in-service training programs. 
The others had specific suggestions. 

The most frequently mentioned training device was the work- 
shop. The term had slightly different meanings as it recurred in 
the questionnaires, but 104 of the teachers recommended some type 
of workshop as a valuable means of helping English teachers 
improve in their work. (See Table XIX.) Suggestions were for 
workshops, lasting from a day to a week or two, in which teachers 
would study together common problems in the teaching of English. 
The pre-school workshop was occasionally specified. 

Akin to the workshop is the meeting to exchange ideas and 
experiences and to work out projects. Fifty-seven teachers sug- 
gested such meetings. Well-planned departmental meetings were 
advocated by 27 teachers, and another 12 suggested participation 
in departmental study groups. All these suggestions reflect belief 


TABLE XIX 


RECOMMENDED IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
(322 responses ) 


Frequency 

of mention 
Ban SINGS eer Nes ee he ee et i a A 104 (32%) 
ME SEIMRS EEO CER CHANG Cold CA Gest et cn opth an tatae ee epee ahaa cso te eh 57 (18%) 
CTE SFE ta RE a ee eee eee 50 (16%) 
Pxttendancenat proressiomal tMeetin sete. 2a. -n.c oho cbac ese Ronee tenes tees acictenerete 46 (14%) 
SM ARS CS EIT TION BIIC EOC Se cre cete em cancel an acct Boat sds ese vcndenc inca 44 (14%) 
eS CL OITE SLED ET SND eco cannes veg Eco ced 0S Renan poaeerecoacg on 42 (13%) 
servation Of Others English! Classes ..css. cers ct dianscascerasesencecanc ck acdentsovasere 39 (12%) 
Information on new materials, books, and methods...................-.-.----.- 39 (12%) 
REACTION OT MELIT SITS Muy OUT Goon ae niet etre op es hese as Seemass sa set acto anccn 33 (10%) 
Well-planned| Gepantmental meeting seco ca aca ceee pent eects ees 27 (8%) 
LDV ESDRER Fn aELT CPE STE LG bp fet OY Os ee eae vert ree oer Re cere 12 (4%) 


Membership in professional organizations........ ital IE Pet et ee 12 (4%) 
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in the value of relatively small meetings in which teachers of Eng- 
lish compare their problems, discuss solutions, consider new 
methods, and exchange information on units and devices tried. 
Fifty teachers suggested that English teachers should study or 
work on curriculum development within their own school systems. 


A few teachers specified that the high school teacher should know 


and understand the objectives and content of the whole English 
program beginning in the primary grades. The implication is 
apparently that curriculum is an especially important subject for 
consideration in workshops or discussion groups. 

Attendance at professional meetings and the reading of pro- 
fessional literature are other recommendations made by more than 
10 per cent of the teachers who answered this question. A number 
of teachers named The English Journal as the journal to be read. 

Forty-four teachers suggested that teachers in service take 
occasional courses in new methods; only seven suggested refresher 
courses in subject matter. To keep abreast of new developments, 
40 teachers said that there should be some means whereby teachers 
could receive regularly information on new materials, audio-visual 
aids, textbooks, and methods. The methods courses would pre- 
sumably do this, but these teachers felt that this information should 
be forthcoming whether teachers took courses or not. Another 
means, listed by 39 teachers, to help in-service teachers improve 
their work is the observation of other English classes. The teachers 
approved the practice of visiting other schools to observe classes. 

For the novice teacher, competent supervision is of considerable 
significance ; 42 teachers stressed the need for advice and help from 
the head of the department during a beginner’s first few years of 
teaching. Sporadic recommendations for improvement of the 
teacher in service included wide personal reading, assistance from 
experts in methods of teaching English, and courses in modern 
literature. 

Characteristic of the suggestions for in-service training are the 
following quotations: 


I believe strongly in the idea that departmental meetings should be 
held regularly and conducted as an informal seminar throughout the 
year, with specific objectives for each year. The material for such a 
seminar consists of professional literature and specific problems, methods, 
and projects developing out of classroom situations, to be discussed, 
evaluated, and shared by all members of the department. 

Meetings where English teachers can share with each other ways of 
motivating, projects worked out, and devices for improving skills. 

[I] Feel that English department should be a close knitted organiza- 
tion. Would recommend additional interschool exchange visits. .Would 
like a workshop to work on English teaching methods! 
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Some kind of exchange of ideas, with other practicing teachers, not 
“education” instructors, could be valuable. This should be in school 
time, not added to the already too heavy schedule, if it is to be valuable. 

He should receive information on the materials available, such as 
tests, films, books, etc. He should be advised of the latest books and 
methods. 

Chance to attend conferences featuring prominent speakers and dis- 
plays of audio-visual materials, texts, etc., in the English field. 

The most valuable help, I believe, would be refresher courses in 
new methods offered every few years to employed teachers. Let them 
be taught by successful teachers in the secondary field. We need some- 
thing that will bring us closer to the child. ... We need a place where 
we can take a problem—such as, the teaching of spelling—to an expert. 

Actual observations in several different schools—especially different 
as to size and classes of students. 

A plan of meeting every week with a trained, experienced teacher 
to discuss problems of the past week and anticipated problems of the 
coming week for about the first year of teaching. 

It is foolish to mention internship in the present status of high school 
teaching. We could, however, extend the practice of treating newly 
hired teachers as interns, extending them special professional aid and 
supervision and providing lighter teaching loads. I am inclined to think 
that all systems should hire some beginning teachers, no school very 
many. 

The school personnel should be more aware of what the new teacher 
is doing; it should not blindly assume that the teacher is qualified be- 
cause she has a degree. The administrators of the school should have 
regular conferences with the individual new teacher to discuss his work 
in particular and teaching in general. In other words the training of 
new teachers should not stop with the degree; personal experience is not 
enough; the school administrators should be more concerned with the 
actual work done by the teacher. 

Teaching aids and suggestions from Principal and Superintendent. 
Opportunity for further study at reasonable cost. Access to new ma- 
terials in English through library or some other source. Helps from 
Bureau of Curriculum. 


In summary, the recommendations for in-service training of the 
teacher of English included the following : 


1. Teachers should attend workshops and other planned meet- 
ings to study new methods, to work out projects, and to 
exchange ideas. 


2. English departments should arrange regular meetings for 
study of teaching problems. 


3. Teachers in service should participate in curriculum study 
and planning. 


4. Teachers should attend professional meetings and read pro- 
fessional literature. 
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5. Administrators should see that information on new materials, — 


books, and methods is made available to teachers. 


6. Teachers should observe good teaching in their own and in | 


other schools. 


7. Teachers should take courses in new methods of teaching 
English from time to time. 


| 
| 


Other Recommendations. Item VI on the second part of the 


questionnaire asked for “Other recommendations for the improve- 
ment of teachers of English”; and 285, or 68 per cent, of the 
teachers gave suggestions. Most of them were lengthy and detailed, 


and frequently they reiterated or emphasized suggestions made in | 


answers to previous questions. At least eighty separate recommen- 
dations were made, ranging in frequency of mention from one to 
sixty-five. The more frequent suggestions, however, fall into three 
rather obvious divisions. (See Table XX.) 

Most numerous were the suggestions concerning training in 
methods of teaching: there were 224 such recommendations made. 
In a variety of ways, 73 teachers (26 per cent of those who an- 
swered) stressed the need not only of methods courses but of 
practical methods courses. Various “how to” courses in the teach- 
ing of English were asked for. Thirty-two teachers (11 per cent) 
recommended training in the knowledge and use of audio-visual 
aids and other materials. Twenty-four teachers (8 per cent) said 


there was a need for preparation for extra-class activities. Twenty-_ 


two teachers (8 per cent) recommended greater opportunity for 
practice teaching, several specifying that the student should do the 
teaching and that it should be done under “real” not “ideal” circum- 
stances. Other suggestions in this broad group included courses in 
reading, training in remedial work, knowledge of individual differ- 
ences, training in guidance, required courses in library science, 
curriculum information, and preparation for the frustrations of 
teaching. 

In the second largest group, there were 181 suggestions con- 
cerning mastery of subject matter in the field of English. Seventy- 
two teachers (26 per cent) recommended that the college program 
should place greater emphasis on training in grammar and com- 
position. There were a few suggestions that this training should 
extend beyond the freshman year, and two teachers recommended 
a review during the senior year of college. Forty-nine teachers 
(17 per cent) recommended broader and deeper preparation in 


literature ; and 37 (13 per cent) asked for more training in speech © 


for prospective English teachers. Seventeen teachers (6 per. cent) 
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TABLE XX 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 
(285 responses ) 


Frequency of mention 


Concerning training in methodss. 1. nee 224 
Exacticalminethodsmcourses = ek eee eee 73 (26%) 
Training in audio-visual aids and other materials............ 32 (11%) 
PLepatatonumonextha-Class activity ee at eee 24 (8%) 
Greater opportunity for practice teaching... 22 (8%) 
Courses we readings methodsien nse eee 16 (6%) 
Mrainineimeremedial works. ster en cence ees 16 (6%) 
Required courses in library science................0--.ceseseseoeseeeee: 13 (5%) 

\WYOTASS Fie), Seabee ete cote «me te 2 aro ee See a Peon same metne Re 9 (3%) 
Knowledge of individual differences...u.2.020.0.0.0...ceceeeeeeoes 8 (3%) 
Preparation for frustrations of teaching............0.0..--...- 6 (2%) 
Curnculuntmicrmation = eee a ee ee 5 (2%) 

Concerning mastery of subject matter in English................. 181 

Greater emphasis on grammar and composition................ 72 (26%) 
Broad and deep preparation in literature... 49 (17%) 
Speechvcounsess.. ta. hoes peeves se erthe 4 See coerce eat 37 (13%) 
Stress on practical aspects in grammar and literature....17 (6%) 
PAMGOUTSe in adolescent literature. ......c---cc-coscesecececcesece--ceasee 6 (2%) 

(Woncenniny Othiem: COUTSEr WOT Koei... <n specsietennseh cote tee ee. sceedeeces 110 

As many cultural courses as possible... 2...::-...--cc..-ccsc-ce-m 40 (14%) 
Fewer and better education \courses..2%<...202-eee. 25 (9%) 
More psychology and mental hygiene courses...........-..-+-+ 13 (5%) 

Balancediundereraduate prograt. cots ec 11 (4%) 
NWatemnea ditt oye tome 28 aiiene ars els Onde eeu ioe baie 10 (4%) 
PAM TTIAT OLRM ETS Shee ees, Sr he Bee ee el 6 (2%) 
A foreign language requirement............2.-.......-esecccceeeees 5 (2%) 

“TSE A css oe eae CR ee rec I SP 11 (4%) 


said that the practical aspects of both grammar and literature should 
be stressed in the college classroom. Only six teachers suggested 
requiring a course in literature for adolescents, although some of 
those who recommended more practical literature courses inti- 
mated that college students should become aware of the literature 
that is actually read by high school students. 

The third division contained 110 suggestions concerning the 
general college preparation. Forty teachers (14 per cent) recom- 
mended that prospective English teachers take as many cultural 
courses as possible. A similar idea is reflected in the suggestions 
that the student read widely and that he have a balanced under- 
graduate program. As to the make-up of this program, few specific 
suggestions were made. Twenty-five teachers (9 per cent), how- 
ever, suggested fewer and better education courses. Most of the 
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teachers who commented on their college education courses recom- 
mended that such courses be made more practical and that as much 
theory and repetition be eliminated as possible. Six teachers 
suggested that all teachers of English be required to have a major 
in the field. Thirteen saw a need for more psychology and mental 
hygiene courses. Five recommended a foreign language require- 
ment. 

Apart from these broad groupings of recommendations, a few 
other suggestions should be noted. Eleven teachers stressed the 
importance of travel in the training of an English teacher. Only 
one teacher recommended training in typing, cutting stencils, and 
running duplicating machines. The limited spread of core pro- 
grams in the state is perhaps indicated by the fact that only one 
teacher recommended the training of some teachers specifically for 
core. Two teachers suggested a required course in tests and 
measurements. Only one suggested more science work specifically, 
although the inclusion of background courses in science was no 
doubt implied by many of those who asked for extensive cultural 
training and balanced programs. 

Characteristic of the “Other Recommendations” are the fol- 
lowing quotations : 

I believe it would be very valuable if English teachers could read 
aloud very well. . . . [Student teachers should have] practice in both 
grammar and literature. 

To me the actual working out of a year’s schedule of work is im- 
portant. This is covered in “methods,” but wasn’t enough to give me 
security. 

Practice teaching for extended periods of time under competent 
supervision is far more valuable than textbook courses on methodology. 
Also, with today’s emphasis on communication skills, the English teacher 
should have a number of courses and considerable practice in the speech 
skills, discussion techniques, various phases of oral and written com- 
munication, etc. 

As in so many schools, this is our English Department: 


1. J am Chairman—History major 

2. History major 

3. Art major 

4. Spanish major 

5. English major—but trying to do also full time library. 


Provide student teachers with a varied cultural background (drama, 
music, art, etc.). Include educational methods courses. Provide more 
and varied programs of observation and practice teaching. 

More time should be spent with students in teaching them the prac- 
tical side of sponsoring the plays, annuals, and newspapers—positions 
which most frequently fall to the teacher of English. 

Prospective teachers of English should know that there are frus- 
trations and problems, and they should know what some of them ane. 
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Education courses designed to present some of them and offer possible 
solutions would be more practical and valuable than als the histories and 
theories of education in the world: 

I believe that the most serious lack in the fatter courses for Eng- 
lish teachers is in the lack of methods of teaching English courses. I 
have as many hours of English as I have of physical education, but I 
was taught how to teach physical education. This makes a world of 
difference in my approach to the two subjects. 

Practical techniques of teaching phases of English to heterogeneous 
grouping in large classes. Planning assignments to meet individual needs. 
Less method and wider cultural background. Give practical training in 
teaching and evaluation of modern communication such as radio and 
television. 

I needed even more knowledge of grammar and sentence structure 
plus journalism. Omit a lot of theory of education; replace with good 
general education: science, math, journalism, speech. Study something 
about discipline and child problems, plus practice teaching. 

Observation of good English teaching in sarees high schools, not 
so-called “practice” schools. 

I think that if a more complete course was given ‘to college students 
in rhetoric and composition all through their college careers and not 
just during their first year or two,. they would be much better qualified. 

It goes without saying that a teacher needs to know his subject field. 
After that a broad education in history, sociology, art, philosophy, and 
foreign languages is needed. A great deal of experience in selective 
reading for the various ages—pre-school on—will be a great value. 

I would recommend a better balanced program for the undergraduate, 
with a good deal of work in the natural and social sciences. 

A course in elementary library science should be required. Greater 
stress should be placed on grammar and rhetoric. Some of the education 
courses could be made more valuable and much more practical. 

A discussion of just what to include in a good English course would 
help most young teachers. 

A good general culture. We need to know.a little of everything. 

Better curriculum guidance in college—college instructors who 
have had experience in teaching high school students. ... A method of 
analysis of text books would be valuable in some courses. ... I feel that 
an adequate knowledge of history is helpful in teaching English. . 
Better and more practical methods courses. 

Course in visual aids. Broadening courses in science, math, business, 
vocations (requirements and opportunities), cultural courses in music, 
art, theater, the dance, etc. The greater background an English teacher 
has, the better will be the end results. Travel.... 

More practical application. So many of the courses are fine 
theoretically, but they do not always prove to be practical. Certainly 
all teachers should be required to do practice teaching in their major 
fields. 

Beginning teachers would be helped if they were given courses in 
curriculum trends. More speech courses should be required... . All 
English teachers should have some training for a definite extra- 
curricular activity. 

More emphasis on “know-how” rather than content: for example, 
most students find poetry reading difficult—how can poetry be pre- 
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sented so the thought can be reached without so much frustration? wae 
Familiarize teachers with sources of aids and organizations for English 
teachers. How to evaluate textbooks. 


The miscellaneous recommendations for the improvement of 
the training of teachers of English might be summarized as follows: 


1. Of prime importance is training in methods of teaching the 
various phases of English, but the methods courses must be 
practical. 

2. A good program will include training in the sponsorship of 
extra-class activities. 

3. The methods course should include detailed information on 
current trends in curriculum, teaching aids, and textbooks. 

4. Greater opportunities for practice teaching in real situations 
should be provided. 

5. Greater emphasis is needed on the college training in gram- 
mar and composition. 

6. The preparation in literature should be extensive and 
thorough. 

7. The program should provide adequate training in speech. 

8. The prospective English teacher should be provided with a 
wide cultural background through courses in the social 
studies, art, music, and foreign languages. 

9. Care should be taken to provide the student with a balanced 
undergraduate program. 

10. The program should include a minimum of education courses, 
and these should be made practical. 


Summary of Recommendations for an Adequate Training Pro- 
gram. The data gathered in Part II of the questionnaire indicate a 
fairly definite recommended college program for prospective 
teachers of English. 


1. Prospective teachers of English should major in English 
in their college work. 

2. Their English program should include above all else a 
thorough training in the structure and the correct and effective 
use of the English language. This training should comprise 
both basic and advanced elements and should not be confined 


to the freshman year. It should receive greater stress than is 
currently given to it. 


3. The program in English should provide an intensive and 


extensive study of English and American literature to the end | 
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of developing an adequate background in both criticism and 
literary history. In addition to the customary survey courses, 
the program should include a variety of special courses, such as 
world literature, types of literature, Shakespeare, and period 
courses. 
4. A course in the fundamentals of speech should be an 
essential part of the program. Work in oral interpretation of 
literature is also advised. 
5. The program should include a required course in methods 
of teaching English. This course must be practical and should 
provide instruction in 
a. Motivation 
b. Varied techniques of teaching grammar, composition, 
poetry, literature in general, and remedial reading 
Techniques of teaching large classes in public schools 
. Providing for individual differences 
. Lesson planning 
Curriculum planning 

. Planning a varied course for a year 

. Discipline 
Teaching materials and aids, including specific textbooks 
Supervision of extra-class activities, including play pro- 
duction, publications, and debating. 

6. A course in psychology should be required in the pro- 
gram. Prospective teachers should study child development and 
the psychology of the adolescent. 

7. The whole college program should provide a balanced 
training, resulting in a wide and diversified background. Minor 
concentrations should be encouraged in history, in the social 
studies generally, or in a foreign language. Courses in the 
sciences, philosophy, and the fine arts should be included, but 
no one of these courses or fields is considered essential. 

8. Prospective teachers of English should do practice teach- 
ing in the fields of English. The practice teaching period should 
be at least a semester in length and should be spent in approxi- 
mately full-time teaching. The practice teaching should be 
done, at least in part, in average public high schools, under 
conditions as like those of a normal teaching assignment as 
possible. The teaching should be done under highly competent 
supervisors, but the practice teacher should be given responsi- 
bility for lesson planning, classroom management, and disci- 
pline. Practice teachers should be given the opportunity to 
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teach alone and to develop and try out their own ideas. The 
practice-teaching program should provide much varied experi- 
ence in teaching the various phases of English and in supervising 
extra-class activities. It should include practice at various 
grade levels. Opportunities for observation of expert teaching 
should be given prior to practice teaching. 


After teachers of English have begun their professional careers, 
they can best continue to develop their technical knowledge and 
skills by participation in workshops and other planned meetings of 
English teachers to study new methods and exchange ideas. In the 
larger schools regular planned departmental meetings to study and 
discuss teaching and curriculum problems are favored. Teachers 
are urged to attend professional meetings and to read the journals 
in the English teaching field. Administrators should make infor- 
mation concerning new materials and methods available to their 
teachers ; and they should encourage their teachers to observe good 
teaching in their own and other schools. 

A very few aspects of these recommendations seem to merit 
emphasis. For surprisingly many of the teachers in service, in- 
cluding recent as well as old-time college graduates, the college 
preparation in grammar and composition has proved inadequate. 
The complaints against their preparation by the teachers them- 
selves echo the complaints so frequently heard from college fresh- 
man instructors about the high school preparation of their students. 
Apparently, prospective teachers of English need more grammar 
and rhetoric work in college, and the work they get needs to be 
more fundamental than it has been. Review courses in the junior 
or senior year may be advisable. 

The need for definite speech training for teachers of English has 
been pointed out frequently in the past two decades, although it had 
small part in Coale’s recommendations in 1928. It is interesting 
to note the strong attesting of this need by the Illinois teachers of 
English. They have found the importance of speaking and reading 
well in their own experience. 

The insistence upon the need for a special methods course is 
rather surprising. The teachers express dissatisfaction with the 
indefinite and the nonpractical in their college education courses. 
They have apparently felt better prepared in subject matter than in 
knowledge of how to teach. But they insist on “practical’’ methods 
training. 

The comments on practice teaching suggest a need for study 
of existing practices with a view to achieving some degree of uni- 
formity and improved general standards. What the teachers recom- 
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mend adds up to a full and rounded practice teaching training. 
Relatively few of them, however, profess to having experienced so 
adequate a program. Those who have done practice teaching in a 
field other than English comment that the carry-over is not 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

The emphasis in all areas of recommendation is on the practical 
aspects of training. The teachers of English, confronted by the 
increasingly diverse high school population, have found that their 
_ main difficulty has not been lack of subject matter preparation but 
inadequate training in just what to do in a classroom filled with 
real, live—and varied—children who are not always eager to learn 
English. The complaint recurs that preparation has not included 
training “ to teach the kind of English that is needed by the average 
high school pupil.” Before they begin teaching, the teachers feel, 
they should know what English is now taught in each of the four 
years of high school, and how this material is organized for class- 
room use to benefit all the pupils. The prospective teacher needs 
practice in making out units that can be used in high school and 
in presenting those units in real situations. But the demand for 
the practical is not confined to the education phase of the college 
training. The teachers feel that their preparation in all fields, gram- 
_ mar and composition, literature, cultural background, psychology, 
education, should look forward to the special uses to which it is to 
be put. Courses, subject matter, teaching methods of the college 
instructor, should all be selected for their practical value for the 
future teacher of English. 


BOOKS WE LIKE 


The publication of the student-annotated reading list, Books 
We Like, has been delayed until November. This will be a very 
large issue, with annotations of over one thousand titles. A com- 
mittee, enlisting the aid of numerous teachers and students through- 
out the state, has been working on this project for about two years. 
The list is now nearly complete. It is well worth waiting for. 
Present plans call also for its publication in pamphlet form so that 
it can be made readily available to students for their own use. 

While you think about it, please fill in the renewal blank on the 
back cover. You will not want to miss the reading list or the other 
fine features planned for 1954-1955. 


RENEW NOW FOR 1954-1955 


To CHARLES W. ROBERTS 
204-A Lincoln Hall 
Urbana, Illinois 


I am paying $2.00 annual membership dues to the Illinois Assochl 
ation of Teachers of English. This also pays for a year’s subscripts 
to the Bulletin. 


Name. 


Address= 23) ee eae ae 


(Please fill out both ecards) 


To CHARLES W. ROBERTS 
204-A Lincoln Hall 
Urbana, Illinois 


I am paying $2.00 annual membership dues to the Illinois Associ- 
ation of Teachers of English. This also pays for a year’s subscriptio 
to the Bulletin. 


Name 


Address 
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